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HISTOEY OF THE EMPIEE OF KIAHG. 

CHAPTEB VII. 

The two events mentioned at the termination of the 
last chapter of this history were the religious revolution 
of the Tyngos and the discovery of Kiang. It is but 
natural that these events should have occurred almost 
simultaneously, for the moment men attempted to reason 
and doubt upon matters pertaining to religion, there was 
no subject in the range of knowledge, once considered 
settled, which would not be thought proper matter for 
inquiry and scientific analysis. 

The Pee-ling Mountdns — ^the northern boundary of 
China proper — were then known as the termination of 
the world in that direction. Beyond them, space was 
supposed to be filled with spirits of all shapes and of 
most violent and unfriendly temper. 

A man by the name of Co-he, after superhuman efforts, 
succeeded in persuading Hau-lyng, king of the Tyngos, 
to grant him an outfit of six donkeys and three hundred 
attendants, for the purpose of making a journey of dis- 
covery to the top of the mountains, and with a view to 
examine into the state of things on the other side. Hau- 
lyng was induced to believe that gold might be found in 
undiscovered regions beyond the mountains, and as he, 
like other kings, was ever in want of money, he reluct- 
antly consented to the expedition. 

We need not state that an inhabitable country was 
discovered on the north of the Pee-ling Mountains, which 
country was called Kiang. Emigrants from all parts of 
China proper soon poured into the newly discovered 
territory, partly to improve their condition, party to 
escape the dangers of a religious war, which was raging 
fiercely at home, and principally to secure that liberty 
of conscience and personal freedom which they could 
not enjoy in then- native country. It will be readily 
seen that a population such as now settled in Kiang, 
consisting of the hardiest, most enterprising and liberty- 
loving part of the inhabitants of China proper, could not 
remain long in a state of dependence on the mother 
country. As soon as the new soil counted upon it a 
population of three millions of souls, a republic was pro- 
claimed, and in the short space of ten years the people 
succeeded in establishing their independence. 

In order to give a history of the Republic of Kiang, 
and not to fatigue the reader by following the slow, 
winding track of Chinese narrative, we will single out 
the principal incidents as they occur, unaccompanied by 
dates and other indigestible historical paraphernalia ; we 
think they will be all-sufficient to show the intelligent 
reader the character of the wonderful people of Kiang, 
and the peculiarities of their institutions. 

The first incident in order is the election of Fan-go- 
hood as Py-cho-long* of the then quite extensive and 
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populous city of Tze-Kiang, and to this event we con- 
fine the present chapter. 

The city of Tze-Kiang, on the mouth of the river 
Tang-Tze-Kiang, was a great commercial metropolis, 
and the piincipal harbor of the Republic of Kiang, 
although not the capital, the latter being situated in the 
interior. Tze-Kiang at that time contained some seven 
or eight hundred thousand inhabitants, who represented 
the commerce of the country, and who also possessed a 
great portion of the country's wealth. It is not to be 
supposed that the city of Tze-Kiang was like your city 
of New York, where civilization and refinement reigns 
in every walk of life ; where intelligence is the order of 
the day, and ignorance the exception ; where religion 
and morality are cherished by society, and vice promptly 
punished by the agents of power j where youth receive 
instruction at the expense of the commonwealth, and 
those of mature age at the ridiculously small cost of one 
or two cents per diem, at the hands of enterprising 
editors of widely circulated journals ; where works of 
art are patronized, and artists sought after in the circles 
of the wealthiest and most powerful citizens; where 
learned men make fortunes, and pious divines enjoy 
princely competences. Nothing of the kind. The city 
of Tze-Kiang, although a thriving place, and her citizens ' 
many of them rich, and a great many more wealthy, 
was, upon the whole, a city of selfish traders, who cared 
more for their cash than for the welfere of the city they 
lived in. Year after year their municipal affitirs were left 
in the hands of sad scamps, who filled their pockets and 
squandered the money of the people. Although schools 
were nominally maintained in all quarters of the city, 
strange to say, and a thing almost impossible in our 
country, the management of the schools was intrusted 
to the most ignorant and insignificant individu^s in the 
community, the office of Cho-lo, or school-manager, being 
but a low political position, and used merely as a step- 
ping-stone to higher preferment. If children were but 
superficially instructed, it was mostly owing to the &ct 
that politics made the standard of education, and to 
another &ct, that thorough teachers were not looked 
upon with the same favor by the highly democratic Cho- 
los, who passionately loved mediocrity even in learning, 
and who, moreover, desired that children should, in the 
shortest possible time, be trained into apparent int^- 
gence rather than to thoroughly know anything. 

As to newspapers in Tze-Kiang, their number was 
truly great 1 And so was their size and cheapness ; and 
what is most wonderful, was the wealth accumulated 
by their proprietors, in spite of the fact that the cost of 
the paper and printing exceeded the price of subscription. 
This is to be accounted for, however, by the large number 
of advertisements that appeared daily, and an editorial 
watchfulness, which consisted in allowing nothing to 
appear in the paper adverse to the opinions or interests 
of those who paid for them, and by the many incidental 
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sources of profit that are best known to those interested 
in newspaper enterprises. There were some features, 
however, in the relations of newspapers to their readers 
in the city of Tze-Kiang, which will undoubtedly strike 
you as peculiar. Papers were sold not in the ratio of 
the skill and truthfulness with which they were edited, 
but quite the contrary. The more rabid and one-sided 
a paper could be in handling men and things opposed 
to it, if a partisan paper — or if an independent sheet, 
the more unjust toward everybody and everything, 
without regard to principle or consistency — the more 
subscribers it could boast of. No falsehood, no vituper- 
ation, no evidence of ignorance, deterred the readers of 
a popular sheet from perusing it early every morning, 
and assuming its opinions during the day as their own, 
no matter how short a space of time might have occurred 
between one contradiction and another. Such being 
the force of habit, and such the convenience of having 
opinions on all subjects ready prepared for people who 
were too busy, or too indolent, or perhaps too badly 
educated to think for themselves, it does not appear 
surprising that the citizens of Tze-Kiang had no other 
political opinions but those they adopted from their 
respective newspapers. Evil disposed persons presumed 
to say that this very state of things formed no incon- 
siderable income to the enterprising publishers of those 
newspapers. The high-toned, virtuous patriotism of an 
American citizen, such as that which animates your 
readers, must be bonified at the existence of such a 
state of things in a republican country, even though 
that republic existed before the flood, as was the case 
with the republic of Kiang. 

To return to our histoiy. In the city of Tze-Kiang 
there lived, in the year of Tyho, 18 — , a man by the 
name of Fan-go-hood, who previous to that time had 
been twice elected to the high office of Py-cho-long, or 
chief purveyor of all the necessities of the city. It was 
the duty of the Py-cho-long to appoint and govern all 
the officers who performed the public service, such as 
overseeing temples, highways, public buildings, markets, 
street lamps and sewers, supplying all the public offices 
with fims, writing materials, fiirniture, matting, etc., 
hiring for the use of legislators the necessary vehicles 
to carry them to and from their exhausting labors, 
officers who looked to the health and cleanliness of the 
city, and officers who watched over the public peace. 

Fan-go-hood, as we stated before, had twice filled the 
responsible office of Py-cho-long, but his patriotism not 
having been appreciated by a willful and ignorant people, 
he had retired into private life, to waste his patriotic 
existence as a humble citizen of the great republic of 
Kiang, and of the city of Tze-Kiang. 

Fan-go-hood was a rich man, and yet all he could do 
was to live on his wealth, unnoticed and forgotten, and, 
as appears from certain judicial records of former sharp 
mercantile transactions, not, perhaps, unjustly despised. 



He had been superseded in power by an opponent who 
felt it his solemn duty to punish his treacheries against 
his most beloved friends. Treacheries which Fan-go- 
hood innocently supposed to be justifiable, as mere politi- 
cal tricks, and most laudable when necessity required. 

Fan-go-hood saw nothing before him but ignominious 
oblivion, and the triumph of his opponents ; but as his 
promise to retire from the arena of public life to the 
bosom of his family had been made only in public, a 
promise no decent politician feels boimd to keep ; and 
inasmuch as of the population of the city of Tze-Kiang, 
only the more intelligent and educated were opposed to 
his reelection (which is a matter of no consideration 
with a true republican, who simply regards the wishes 
of the rabble). Fan-go-hood concluded, upon the whole, 
to try his luck once more, and see if he could not com- 
mand votes enough to be reelected to the high office of 
Py-cho-long of the great metropolis Tze-Kiang. The 
first step he took toward that end was to secure the 
influence of one of the daily newspapers. Sow this was 
done does not clearly appear from the records before us, 
but it teas done most efiectually. The Hing-boh* early 
pronounced in favor of Fan-go-hood as the most availa- 
ble candidate for the office of Py-cho-long, and adduced 
the following reasons in favor of his position : 

In the first place, Fan-go-hood had large experience in 
dealing with rogues, such as composed the majority of 
the legislative department of the city of Tze-Kiang ; 
his ways having been crooked from infency, he was the 
most astute. In the second place, it was of no account who 
filled the office of Py-cho-long, inasmuch as his actions, 
no matter how good or bad, would be annulled by the 
iniquities of the aforesaid legislative body. In the third 
place, the Hing-boh maintained that the transgressions 
of former years made it the obvious interest of the can- 
didate for office to act honestly, and he could have no- 
where such a noble opportunity for an honest career and 
for the exercise of laudable intentions, as in the high 
office of Py-cho-long, In the fourth place, the acknow- 
ledged honesty of his opponents was no guaranty for 
the faithful performance of duty on their part, for it was 
well known that men of approved character invariably 
become corrupted upon entering office. 

The principal reason, however, in favor of the election 
of the renowned Fan-go-hood, was the following : It 
appears that a short time previous to his candidature, a 
man by the name of Cho had committed great depreda- 
tions in a remote part of the country, killing several 
people and maiming others, for which offence Cho had 
been duly hung and quartered. Cho, being a man of 
ill-regulated mind, maintained to his last moment that 
he died in a righteous cause, having revenged some 
injuries perpetrated upon his family, by other persons, 
in another and quite remote part of the country. He 
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died a brave man, and thereby enlisted the sympathies 
of many who possess a natural admiration for the heroic. 
No one approved of the actions of Cho ; in fact every 
one acknowledged the justice of his fate. Inasmuch as 
Cho, however, had at one time been connected with a 
political party, which party now repudiated him, the 
worthy editor of the Hing-boh thought this a favarable 
opportunity to argue that both the opponents of Fan-go- 
hood should not be elected to office, because of their 
immediate or remote, real or apparent, connection with 
the political party in question, while Fan-go-hood him- 
self an outcast from all party organizations, could not 
reasonably be suspected of complicity or sympathy with 
the actions of the notorious Cho. 

These, and many more arguments of the same nature 
were issued in daily editorials, to suit the temper of the 
masses. It was stated to the pious that Fan-go-hood 
was a &ithful worshipper of Ty-ping-fo, which assertion 
was corroborated by his actual attendance at the temples 
of the various principal Chops. It was hinted to the 
free-thinking community that he was liberal to extremes 
in the toleration of the little irregularities of the worldly- 
minded, which was also corroborated by personal state- 
ments. The working classes were assured that, work 
or no work, they should not lack bread under his admi- 
nistration, for he had on a previous occasion offered to 
provide for them at the expense of the commonwealth. 
The rich received feithful promises that in no case should 
he be weak enough to verify such delusions held out to 
the rabble for the sake of their valuable votes. 

Long before the day of election, emissaries were sent 
among the lower classes, promising unlimited libations, 
free of expense. Promises of office and money, and 
actual disbursements were made to partisans, wDling to 
lend their assistance in the contest. Circular notes, 
signed by the candidate, were distributed at the houses 
of citizens, promising good behavior — ^if elected. 
Speeches of the most contradictory nature were delivered 
before the people, to conviuce them that their only safety 
lay in the election of Fan-go-hood. 

And what did his opponents, the more educated classes, 
do to prevent his election ? They divided themselves 
into two classes, each one advocating a candidate of 
their own as best fitted for the office, each thinking that 
the strong desire of the other party to defeat Fan-go- 
hood would prompt them on the day of election to prefer 
their respective candidates. To palliate such a selfish 
and reprehensible course, they advanced reasons about 
as sound and just, as those of the Hing-boh in &vor of 
its champion. The effect of this was to make each party 
stoutly adhere to its own man, without convincing mem- 
bers of the other party that they should yield their pre- 
judices in favor of others. On the eve of election, the 
To-los* said their candidate was sure of victory, because 
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every To-lo in town would vote for him, and besides, 
many, aye, one half of the Py-tas* would do the same. 
The Py-tas could see no reason why their favoritd 
should not be elected, because every Py-ta would stand 
by him, and scores of the more intelligent To-los would 
do the same, in order to defeat Fan-go-hood. Both par- 
ties averred that they would rejoice in the success of 
either candidate, as long as Fan-go-hood was defeated. 
The Hing-boh spread rumors one day that many To-los 
were known to yield on the side of the Py-tas, and on 
the morrow, that many individual Py-tas were declaring 
for the To-lo candidate. 

On the morning of election, both Py-tas and To-los 
were sanguine of success. It was impossible, they argued, 
that decent citizens could do other than try to defeat 
Fan-go-hood, by voting for their own respective candi- 
dates. The emissaries of Fan-go-hood, on the other 
hand, were busily engaged in brining to the polls voters 
favorable to their cause, or thirsty for a drink of the 
strong waters of the times,t which were sold at three 
teals the bowl, and paid for by the noble candi- 
date. It is stated upon good and reliable authority, 
that so degraded were many of the citizens of Tze- 
Kiang, they wMted at the stands of the sellers of 
strong drinks, until the agents of Fan-go-hood could 
arrive to drive them to the polls, regaling them 
before and after the operation of voting with a bowl of 
the fire-water. The author of the ninth volume of 
Kiang, a mandarin of five buttons, states that in the 
PodJ he voted in, he saw the oldest inhabitant of the 
Pod sitting tremblingly, leaning his head upon his cane, 
in front of a table where the strong drink was sold. It 
was late in the morning when the agent approached the 
old man, and asked him whether he had voted : " No, 
your honor," replied the old man, " here is a ticket 
which has been given to me by a friend, a worthy officer 
of the peace, is it the right one ?" "Yes, my old Mend," 
said the agent, " go and deposit it in the box," " And am 
I not to have a drink ?" inquired the old man, " I am the 
oldest voter in this Pod, and I have always voted the 
ticket that gives a drink here, and a good ticket it must 
be." " Tes," said the agent, " you shall have a drink, 
but as you cannot stand more than one, you will have 
to vote first and drink afterward." 

Thus it happened that on the next morning it was 
announced that Fan-go-hood had for the third time been 
elected Py-cho-long of the city of Tze-Kiang, on the 
river Tang-Tze-Kiang, in the republic of Kiang. And 
how did the other candidates come off in this election. 
Either one could have been elected with an overwhelm- 

* Soft Heads. 

f The driaks in use in Tze-Kiang were totally different from our 
own. The ingredients of which they were composed then, were 
spirits extracted from rice, turpentine, aqua fortis, alum, sugar of 
lead, aloes, acetic acid, etc., eta 
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ing majority had the other retired from the field ; bat as 
they both expected to oyerreach each other, they fell 
somewhat short of the number of votes of their formid- 
able opponents. And what did their partisans say, when 
they found themselves beaten : did they not regret the 
selfish and foolish coarse they had taken ? By no means. 
They averred they had done their best, and that it was 
the &ult of the other party, who might have yielded 
their preferences to the common interest. 

Could not this be a political lesson to the good people 
6f onr own country, if the cases were not so entirely 
disamilar as not to be comparable ? 



MOSAIC FAmrme. 

(from " PdinUng Popularly Explabud," by T. 0. OinuoK and J. Tnos.) 

Few penon? who have not seen any of the great mosaic 
works, in the ancient obnrcbes of Italy coald imagine the 
snmptaons effect prodaced by immense walls covered with 
figares, often of colossal proportions, colored in variegated hnes 
of crystalline brilliancy, set in backgrounds of gold and pnrple 
and azare, and surrounded with many-colored marbles. If the 
intention of Sir Ohristopher Wren bad been carried oat, and 
the inside of the dome of St. Panl's Oathedral had been " filled 
with rich and dnrable mosaic," like the cupola of St. Peter's at 
Bome, we should have bad a higher idea of the capabilities of 
the art than can be formed from the inspecdou of snufl- boxes, 
or, at most, a few cabinet pieces. 

llosuo, called opns musivum, mnsaicnm, mpsaicnm (from 
tntMon, mutwn, polished, elegant, or well-wrought), and of 
which there are varions kinds, is, in the widest sense of the 
word, any work which prodnces a design, with or without 
color, on a surface by the joining together of bard bodies. 
Tbongb, seemingly,' too mechanical to rank as a style of 
" painting," yet it is generally and justly considered entitled to 
the distinction. For, it must be remembered, whatever may 
be thought of the means, that the principle of painting is 
Sovolved, and it is as necessary to prepare a cartoon for an 
original composition in mosaic as for a fresco, or the most elabo- 
rate picture — in fact, it is not merely at necessary, but also, in 
this instance, quite indispensable. 

At the present day in Italy the most celebrated pictures are 
copied with perfect accuracy. And even this copying must 
require a very considerable knowledge of Art, and a correct 
appreciation of the different schools, to do justice to works thus 
invested as it were with immortality. There is a studio ex- 
pressly devoted in the Vatican to the manufacture of the beau- 
tiful mosaics of St. Peter's. The number of enamels of different 
tints and hues preserved for the purposes of the work, amounts 
to no less than 10,000; and many of the large copies from 
Baphael and Domenichino in various parts of the building have 
oconpied'from twelve to.twenty years in their execution. The 
art having never been lost, we may best describe the more me- 
chanical part by referring to the present practice in the estab- 
lishment at St. Peter's, especially as it is here more perfectly 
conducted than it was among the ancients. 

Tiie method Js simple enough. The slab upon which the 
mosaic is made is generally of Travertine (or Tibertiae) stone. 
la this the workman cuts a certain space, which he encircles 
with bands or cramps of iron. Upon this hollowed Bur&ce 



mastic, or cementing paste, is gradually spread as the progress 
of the work requires it, tliis forming the adhesive ground, or 
bed, on which the mosaic is laid. The mastic is composed of 
calcined marble and finely powdered Travertine stone, mixed 
to the consistence of paste with linseed oil. Into this paste are 
stuck the amalti, or small cubes of colored glass, which compose 
the picture, in the same manner as were the colored glass, stone, 
and marble sectilia and tessera of the ancients. These smalti 
are vitrified but opaque, partaking of the nature of stone and 
glass, or enamels ; and are composed of a variety of minerals 
and materials, colored, for the most part, with different metallic 
oxides. They are manufactured in Eotne in the form of long 
slender rods, like wires, of different degrees of thickness, and 
are cut into pieces of the requisite sizes, from the smallest pin 
point to an inch. When the mastic has sufficiently indurated 
(and it acquires in time the hardness of stone), the work is sus- 
ceptible of a polish like crystal. Care, must be taken, however, 
that by too high a polish the entire effect of the work is not 
injured, as innumerable reflected lights in that case would glit- 
ter in every part of the picture. When the design is to be seen 
at a very considerable distance, as in cupolas or flat ceilings, 
they are generally less elaborately polished, as the inequalities 
of the surface are the less distinguishable, and the interstices of 
the work cannot be detected by the spectator. On ascending 
the dome of St. Peter's the visitor is invariably astonished at 
the coarseness of mosaics which appear from below of the 
utmost delicacy and finish.* 

The age of a mosaic may be determined by the composition, 
the drawing, and the nature of the materials employed ; and if 
of the Ohristian period, as a general rule, the more numerous 
these are, the more modern the mosiiio. Many antique mo- 
saics, which were supposed to consist of colored stones, are 
found to be of glass, or vitreous. 

Anoibst Mosaics. — ^The employment of mosaics is traceable 
to the most ancient periods, and seetns to have had its rise 
among the eastern nations. In the book of Esther (ch. i, v. 6) 
we read of " a pavement of red and blue, and white and black 
marble." The invention appears to have been transmitted 
through the Egyptians to the Greeks, from whom it was stolen 
by the Romans, as they stole their arts, sciences, and gods. 

Mosaic received its great development in the sumptuous 
Alexandrian age, during which a prodigality of form and mate- 
rial began to corrupt the simplicity of Grecian art. At first 
small cubes of stone and terra-cotta were employed, but later, 
vitrified substances of various colors. Mosaic was first applied 
as an ornament for pavements, and commenced in the close 

• Tha works in Pietre Dare and Pietre Commeut, so extensively 
carried on in Tuscany (and hence called Florentine mosaici), differ 
from mosaics in the materials, execution, and subjects chosen. Both 
are employed for merely ornamental ot decorative purposes, and 
repreHent fruit, birds, flowers, etc. The pietre dure work gives tha 
objects imitated in relief in colored stones, and is generally nsed as a 
decoration for coffers or the panels of cabinets. The pietre eommeete 
of the finer sort consists of precioas stones inlaid, and is employed for 
caskets, cabinets, etc The stones are cnt into thin veneer, and the 
various pieces are sawn into shape by means of a fine wire stretched 
by a bow, aided by emery powder, and afterward fitted at the lapi- 
dary's wheel. The materials are exclusively natural stones, as agates, 
jaspers, lapis lazuli, etc., the colors of which serve the purpose of 
delineating various ornamental natural objects. The walls of tha 
chapel of the Medici attached to St. Lorenzi at Florence are lavishly 
decorated with this costly material. 



